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Obituary 


Weare sorry to report the death of Ron Sheldon. Roncame 
to the Cambridge meetings until a few years ago. More 
importantly Ron was member of the Nottingham Histori- 
cal and Archaeological Society for nearly 20 years and its 
surveyor from the societys' foundation in 1968. 

Professionally he was Nottingham district surveyor of 
the National Coal Board and a member of Royal Institute 
of Chartered Surveyors. In 1968 RICS (Nottingham) 
wanted to celebrate their centenary ina unique and useful 
way by surveying a local cave. I suggested the Drury Hill/ 
Broad Marsh Caves, as they were threatened by destruic- 
tion by the building of the Broad Marsh centre. Ron and 
his RICS/NCB team carried out the survey just in time for 
it to be a key argument for modifying the Centre founda- 
tions to preserve the (lower level) caves. 

This was the first of many such surveys. Ron's mining 
survey methods were slow and painstaking but accurate 
enough to allow engineering and legal decisions to be 
based on his work, which led to other caves becoming 
scheduled monuments like 8 Castlegate, and 3-7 Middle 
Pavement as well as the Broad Marsh caves; and to allow 
the Bridlesmith Caves also to be opened to the public. 

He trained other members in his methods and greatly 
assisted the work of British Geological Survey in its 
register of Nottingham caves, as well as being a good but 
quite organizer. Ron was a delightful man to work with 
and all of us in Nottingham will miss him greatly. 

He died after a short illness, aged 70, and leaves a wife 
and two daughters. 

Alan MacCormick 
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We are also saddened and dismayed to hear of the death 
of Audrey Jack, the wife of Michael Jack. She wasa lovely 
person who attended Day Conferences and Study Week- 
ends with Michael. 


Informal visit to Caen? 


Your Chairman, Paul Sowan, comtemplates organising a 
small group visit to see the underground building-stone 
quarries at Caen, Lower Normandy, some time in 1996... 
Easter or Summer school holidays are most likely. Two 
other members (Phil Marshall and Stewart Wild) have 
already expressed an interest. Other members who might 
like to join this group are invited to contact Paul Sowan. 
His account of the quarries will be found in two earlier 
numbers of the SB Bulletin. 

P.W:S. 


Chiselhurst Caves 


There is talk of the Chislehurst Caves being closed to 
the public because of insufficient interest. Threats of 
developing the site for a supermarket or housing have 
been aired. Chislehurst constitutes the only remaining 
chalk mine in Britain with safe public access. 

If you would like to become a ‘Friend’ write to John 
Cooper, c/o The Natural History Museum, Cromwell 
Road, London SW7 5BD 


l 
Editor. Malcolm Tadd. 65, Trindles Road, South Nutfield, Redhill, Surrey. RH1 4JL 


Run your own mine 


Rosthern games - a one man simulation game freak 
produces and sells (as a garage industry,) a large number 
of board games simulating various real life enterprises. 

He made his cult reputation within the games fraternity 
with ‘Railway Rivals’ (1860 railway mania). Other 
offerings are ‘Bus Bos’, ‘Peninsular War’, 'Pirates', ‘Mail 
order’, ‘Oil Refinery’, and of interest to Sub. Brit., Mine’. 

Mine’ at the moment is described thus; 

3 - 5 players. Boxed. 

Simple business game. 12 small ore mines, each with 
different prices, costs, ore reserves and mining capacity. 
Players start with one mine each, others are auctioned at 
the end of each round, selling prices of ore depends on the 
supply/demand situation. 

£10 + 50p pp. 


He tells me that he is working on Mine version 2 which 
will have a geographic/geological component, working 
onaplan with presumable randomly determined geology, 
with realistic prospecting and developing galleries. 


D.G. Watts, Rostherne, 102 Priory Road, Milford Ha- 
ven, Dyfed, SA73 2ED. 01646 692752 
Roger Morgan 


Book Review 
Mining in Shropshire. 


This work, edited by Adnan Pearce, has been written 
by members of the Shropshire Caving & Mining Club 
which was founded 1n 1959. Shropshire is, of course, 
a county particularly well endowed with minerals 
which have in the past been considered to be worth 
extracting by mining. Amongst the metals, ores have 
been worked in the county for copper, iron, lead, 
silver, vanadium, and zinc. The Llanymynech, north 
Shropshire, and south west Shropshire (Shelve, Snail 
Beach, and Stiperstones areas) mines for copper, lead, 
and zinc, are described in some detail, as are remain- 
ing surface features. Copper mining at Llanymynech 
possibly pre-dates the Romans. Significant parts of a 
number of underergound metal mines are still visit- 
able, and naturally for such purposes liaison with 
SCMC is strongly advised. At the same sites, in some 
cases, there has been significant mining of gangue 
minerals such as barytes. 


In contrast, Shropshire’s once-numerous coal-mines, 
and once-important limestone mines, are generally no 
longer accessible. The coal mines of the Oswestry and 
Shrewsbury, Coalbrookdale, Forest of Wyre and Clee Hill 
coalfields are described, and there are some good contem- 
porary photographs of the mines at work above and below 
ground, and additional views of surviving buildings. 
There is now no mining in Shropshire, the last deep coal 
mine having ceased production in 1979. There is a 
section on the currently inaccessible Lilleshall limestone 


mines, but surpisingly little information on the Lincoln 
HIII limestone mines at Ironbridge, perhaps to discourage 
readers from poking about in what can be an exception- 
ally hazardous area. Tucked away in the coalfield 
sections there are mentions of fireclay and ironstone 
mines and appropriate warnings about hazardous mine 
atmospheres all too likely to be encountered in the 
Ironbridge area, for example. The illustrations include 
period and modern photographs (surface and under- 
ground views), some excellent line illustrations of surviv- 
ing features, and some location maps. There is a useful 
although not extensive ‘further reading’ list, and a glos- 
sary of mining terms. Regrettably, there is no index, a 
feature which would make the location of any information 
on fireclay mining, for example, far easier. The book is 
well produced, and thoroughly recommended to anybody 
about to visit Shropshire and interested in mining archae- 
ology and history. 


Mining in Shropshire, ed. Adnan Pearce. ISBN 0 
903802 63 5, £7.95 + £1.20 postage / packing, from 
Shropshire Book, Information & Community Services, 
Winston Churchill Building, Radbrook Centre, 


SHREWSBURY SY3 9BJ P.W.S. 


The Smugglers 


Though most of the smuggling in this part of England, * 
of which so much went on in the end of the eighteenth and 
beginning of the nineteenth centuries, passed through the 
middle of Sussex, some of the goods landed on the western 
shores of the country came up this way, passing, over 
Highdown Heath and Munstead Heath - wastes of tall 
gorse, holly, and juniper, stunted oak and thom and 
Scotch fir. 

These high-lying lands are still scored with the remains 
of old pack-horse tracks, then well known to the smug- 
glers. A gang would hide in the woody tangles, and one 
or two of its members would steal out at night to the 
villages and towns, selling brandy to public-house keep- 
ers and private people. They came down to Godalming by 
Holloway Hill. 

In those days there was no police, only a night- 
watchman, who cried the hours and the state of the 
weather: * Past ten o'clock and a starlight night,’ and so 
on. 

The smugglers travelled at night, keeping to the woods 
and heaths and least frequented lanes. Sometimes their 
path was a scarcely defined track through the heath, 
sometimes it was worn into a hollow by other and more 
lawful use, and by the washing of rain. In time, the rain, 
rushing down steep inclines, cut the track into deep 
gullies, dangerous for the pack-horses. Then a fresh track 
was taken on each side of the old one and parallel to it, and 
so on perhaps three or four times. There are many places 
about the heaths and woods where evidences of this 
remain - always on sloping ground. 

Some four miles from my home one such set of old pack- 
horse tracks passes near a remarkable smuggler’s lair and 
hiding place. It lies off the track, well concealed ina wood 
in a private property. It isa region of caves evidently made 


by human hands, though probably begun by foxes in the 
sandy soil just south of the chalk mdge. Roomy galleries 
eight feet high and as much wide, ramble about under- 
ground with ramifications to the mght and left, and 
puzzling deeply-indented bays and passages that come to 
a sudden stop. Sometimes a glimmer of light shows at the 
end of one of these, and is accounted for in the wood above 
by a deep hollow among the trees. and a hole that might 
be the entrance to a fox’s earth. The labyrinth below has 
a floor of soft sand, and feels warm and dry in wintry 
weather. No doubt it has a second practicable exit, and 
bold, indeed must have been the excise-men of a hundred 
years ago who entered down into its depths when they 
were held by an armed smuggling gang. 


From Old West Surrey. Gertrude Jekvil, 1904 
*Gertrude Jekyll was a famous horticulturalist and wnter 
who lived at Munstead Wood at the beginning of the 
century. 


Camden Town catacombs - an update 


Camden Town railway goods yard was supported above 
natural ground level by a labyrinth of brick vaults, 
allowing direct goods interchange with road and canal 
which penetrated beneath. Train shunting and goods 
transport was effected by horses, stabled on both sides of 
the goods yard. Horse tunnels led into the goods yard and 
the warehousing occupying the vaults. 

Recently the goods yard has been redeveloped and I 
have ascertained the resulting damage to this under- 
ground world. 

The site 1s mainly occupied by Safeways and their car 
park. This is built on top of the huge basement warehouse 
known in the 80's as ‘Fashion Flow’. It has been com- 
pletely infilled and destroyed, thus blocking the continu- 
ous route by tunnel from one stable to another across the 
Site. 

The 'Transfer Warehouse’. above a branch of the Re- 
gents Canal, is now occupied by ‘Worldwide Television 
News’, who have two huge circular glass windows in the 
floor of their reception area looking down to the canal 
basin, and still have access via the horse tunnel to the 
eastern half of the canal basin level through a door 
warning of Weil's disease. 

The main 'Gilby's Gin Bottling plant and Warehouse’, 
which extends from the western edge of the canal basin 
under the "Transfer Building’ forecourt, and along the 
main canal under a building now occupied by 'Henson's' 
(of Muppet fame) is still accessible via the horse ramp in 
the ‘Henson’ building. 

The large tunnel northwards to the railway coal drop 
vaults has been sealed at either end and back-filled by 
Safeways. 

The tunnel branch from ‘Fashion Flow ' to the ‘Transfer 
Warehouse' is under a Housing Association development 
and has been sealed and back-filled. 

The tunnel from the ‘Transfer Warehouse’ to ‘Camden 
Lock’ market (i.e. the eastern stables) has a blocking wall 
inserted, beyond which it is occupied by a stall in the 
market, and so may easily be examined. 

The access to the western end of the tunnel system in 


Gloucester Avenue is closed by a builder's hoarding, and 
the huge ‘Stephenson's Winding Vaults' (whose coal 
hopper tunnels were fed from this tunnel, see fig 1, p.14) 
are thus inaccessible. They have been broken down to 
from the surface however at their Northern end. and mav 
be seen through the railway fence at the side/rear of 
Safeways' as a water-filled abyss 

The ‘Coal Drop' vaults accessed from the ‘Stables 
Market’ in Chalk Farm road has ben developed into an 
extraordinary underground market penetrating far from 
the light of day to the northwest. 

Thus of the system described in Secretary's Newsletter 
7, 1991 only a small section of tunnel from Henson's 
Horse Ramp to Camden Lock still exists, blocked in the 
centre and providing access to the still extensive canal 
side vaults. The western system and the winding vaults 
under the railway presumably still exist but are sealed and 
flooded respectively. It is no longer possible to traverse 
under the goods yard from Gloucester Avenue to Chalk 
farm Road. as it once was. Thus a unique underground 
transport storage and circulation system based on horses 
has finally been destroyed with no thought of preserva- 


tion. Roger Morgan 
Wolf pits 


I have been interested for some time to find out how much 
use wolf pits had? How prevalent were they ? When did 
they go out of use? Were wolf pits used on the Continent? 
The only means of killing wolves before fire arms would 
have been by clubbing. One or two ‘erdstall' attached to 
farms in the Bavarian part of Germany, are peculiar 
inasmuch that that it is exceedingly difficult for people to 
get in or out through the design of the openings. As air is 
poor they were not likely to have been used for human 
refuge. No doubt there was a problem of wolves in earlier 
centuries in that mountainous area and traps would have 
been difficult to cut in the rocky terrain. If the ‘erdstall' 
had been used for enticing wolves in, the animal would 
have had a great problem of getting out due to its long 
back. and 1f it had got into the short shafi would have been 
an easy target for clubbing. 

I carried out a correspondence in 1989 with Paul Yoxon 
regarding the possibility of wolf traps dug into the terrain 
on the Isle of Skye. He reported that there was a wolf 
trench dug for the purpose of catching wolves. I have not 
managed to get very far with this topic. 

I also wrote to the local papers in Scotland in October 
and received no information (except someone who wanted 
information on Sub. Brit.!) 

Can anyone give me any more information: Sylvia P. 
Beamon M.A., 2 Morton Street, Royston, Herts. SG8 
TAZ (01763 242120) 


Revicw. 


The Blakeney Hill Stone Mine. 

Blakeney Hill Stone Mine. David Priddis. New Regard - 
The Journal of the Forest of Dean Local History Socicty 
No. 10, 1995. (ISBN 0950 - 8256) 


Records show that the Blakeney Hill Quarry produced 


Pennant stone slab and roof tiles from 1875 and that 
underground working had started by 1890, closure oc- 
curred around 1900 and was later followed by a brief 
reopening in 1928. 

The account describes the rediscovery, exploration 
and survey of the mine which Sub. Brit. member Arthur 
Price was actively involved in, followed by a detailed 
description of working life there during 1928-29. No less 
than 18 active photographs including 3 underground 
scenes illustrate this reworking, there is also an excellent 
plan based on the survey. 

Copies of this up market A4 size glossy can be obtained 
at £4.50 + £0.70 pt+p from the Hon. Secretary, Diana 
Watkins, Sangria, Brockhollands Road, Bream, Lydney, 
Gloucestershire, GL15 6NB 

David Pollard 


Book Review. 


The Mineral Tramways of Great Ayton. R. Pepper and 
R.J. Stewart. Narrow Guage Railway Society. 1994. 


34pp. ISBN 0 9507 169 5 2 
Descriptions of six narrow gauge railways which linked 


open and underground whinstone quarries and ironstone 
mines to main line railways in Cleveland between 
1869 and 1930. 

The history of each system and present is described in 
text and plan, supplemented by photographs. many of 
them contemporary with working. Detailed informa- 
tion and ilustrations of the underground unfortunately is 
lacking. David Pollard 

Copies available at £4.50 from Andrew Neale, 7 
Vinery Road, Leeds, LS4 2LB 


A Second World War Hideout 


Back at Beaconsfield I was kept as busy as ever, first of 
all by a chance discovery within reasonable walking 
distance of our headquarters, secondly by an exciting 
battle with the bureaucrats in connection with a new 


escape aid I had conceived, and thirdly by an invention 
that almost Ianded me in trouble with MI 5. 

My lucky find, believe it or not, was a disused grave- 
yard, which I came across one morning towards the end. 
of a gentle stroll in the lovely country surrounding our 
mansion. I was plodding across a field, when I suddenly 
spotted several headstones - grey, weather-beaten, their 
inscriptions nearly indecipherable. As I drew near, | 
noticed many more, of varying heights and shapes, 
scattered over a fairly wide area. They occupied about 
two acres of ground, a roughly rectangular patch, with 
three sides merging into the adjoining farm land and the 
fourth bounded by a long straggling hedge. A beady-eyed 
old man was trimming this hedge and viewing my 
approach with thinly veiled suspicion. 

The ancient waited until I was only three or four yards 
away, lowered his shears and fluted some inarticulate 
form of greeting. 

‘Good-day to you, sir,’ I bade him politely. ‘I'd no idea 
there was a cemetery up here. When was it last used ? ‘ 

‘Nigh on seventy years ago,’ was the quavering reply. 

Thinking vaguely of Harris in three Men in a Boat, | 
invited the old countrymanto show me round. He seemed 


curiously reluctant to move and continued to point the 
shears in my direction until I offered him half a crown. A 
vulturine claw grabbed the coin, the cutters were placed 
ontop ofa stone slab, and away we went on a leisurely tour 
of the tombs, my superannuated guide pausing every few 
yards to point out the final resting-place of some local 
village worthy. 

I was not listening, for I was concentrating on the great 
empty stretches of meadow and arable land lying beyond 
the three vanished boundaries of this outlandish cem- 
etery. No farms, no houses, not even a shed, and apart 
from my venerable companion, not a living soul in sight. 
If I was not mistaken, this desolate region was precisely 
what I had been looking for. Isolated, well off the beaten 
track, and yet not too far away from our HQ. It seemed 
ideal for the purpose I had in mind, 

We had now reached a dip in the corner of the cemetery. 
Inthe next field, about a dozen yards distant, stood a huge 
oak-tree, its prolific branches offering the natural cover 
I was seeking. I knew that further search was unneces- 
sary. The ground under the oak would meet my require- 
ments. A second half-crown purchased the name and 
address of the farmer who owned the land. with instruc- 
tions for getting there thrown in as a grudging extra. [ set 
off at once, in the general direction of a wooded knoll, 
round which | circled until I stumbled upon a deeply 
rutted cart-track. I followed this for at least half a mile. 
and at last, exactly as the old hedger had said, it petered 
out in the farmyard itself. When I pushed open the 
creaking gate, achain rattled, adog barked, hens squawked, 
and a friendly-looking fellow in corduroy breeches and a 
check shirt emerged from a nearby barn. 

I introduced myself, told him I was engaged on highly 
important work of a confidential nature, described the 
piece of ground that had caught my eye and inquired if I 
could rent it from him. He readily agreed to let me have 
the land, and because it was for the war effort, waved aside 
any suggestion of payment. When I asked if he had any 
objection to my putting up a small building on the site, he 
replied, ‘Youcan stick a bloody cinema there for all I care, 
so long as you take it away when the war’s over ! * 

Delighted with my morning’s work, I returned to our 
headquarters, took a car from the vehicle pool and drove 
out to a village fifteen miles outside Beaconsfield. There 
I enlisted the services of a casual labourer - an ageing 
rustic of limited intelligence and incredible muscular 
development. I ran him out to the disused cemetery, 
showed him the oak-tree and explained in simple terms 
that I wanted him to construct an underground room 
beneath its spreading branches. Clearly of the opinion 
that he was dealing with a lunatic, my startled assistant 
edged away nervously. ‘A room, sir ? ‘ he demanded, his 
bushy eyebrows lifting interrogatively. ‘Under yon tree ? 


‘That's right. About twenty by twelve by eight, the 
finished job to look like a burial vault, with its entrance 
facing the tombstones. Keep the roof as near ground level 
as possible and it might be a good idea to camouflage it 
with turfs; 

There was a long pause while the poor fellow endeav- 
oured to digest my instructions. He appeared to be 


muttering to himself. Finally, he clung desperately to 
what were probably the only two words he had under- 
stood. ‘With turfs, sir,’ he said. ‘I see.’ 

‘T'll provide all the materials and have them dumped 
here. I imagine you’ve got your own tools, but if there’s 
anything special you want, just let me know. Now, you’ll 
need timber for shoring, plenty of bricks, mortaranda few 
of those things.’ I indicated the flat burial slabs in the 
graveyard and added tentatively. ‘I don’t suppose we 
could borrow two or three of those.’ 

His expression of incredulous horror suggested that my 
village labourer was not in favour of employing the 
material that was ready to hand. He was strongly opposed 
to ‘larkin’ about with a man’s last ‘ome’, as he put it. His 
disapproving attitude gave me the impression that he saw 
me as a sinister figure, dodging in and out of the tomb- 
stones at dead of night, opening coffins and carrying their 
grisly contents back to my subterranean lair for a 
necrophagous orgy. I had to exert all my powers of 
persuasion to convince him that I was acting on behalf of 
an army organization, and even then he flatly refused to 
co-operate until I gave him my most solemn assurance 
that I would buy all the stone-work from one of the 
Beaconsfield undertakers. 

For two or three weeks I was busy arranging with the 
Transport Officers of neighbouring units for stray 
threetonners to pick up illicit loads of building material. 
For security reasons, the drivers were ordered to deliver 
at the farm and from there the various items were 
transferred to the site ina hand-cart. The farmer, entering 
into the spirit of the thing, loaned me one of his men, and 
shortly after the actual building programme started, the 
ancient who had first conducted me round the cemetery 
insisted on joining our team. With four of us attacking 
with picks and shovels, the immense hole soon began to 
take shape. 

But forsaking the excavations for a moment, I must now 
explain the circumstances that hadconstrained meto seek 
a hide-out at that particular time. 

At the beginning of my career as a gadget expert, when 
I had only a handful of escape devices to my credit, most 
of my brother officers had chosen to regard my activities 
with unqualified contempt. They classified me as a 
madman, ridiculing many of my inventions, sniggering 
at my un-military behaviour, and visiting my department 
only when they had to. Then gradually, as my ‘toys’ grew 
in number and were eagerly sought after by combatant 
officers and men of the rapidly expanding RAF, the same 
people who had treated me so abominably began to drop 
into my office at all hours, ostensibly to admire my latest 
contraption, but covertly to pocket any attractive articles 
that took their fancy. Some of the favourite collectors’ 
items were the escape pen, silk maps. ‘baby’ compasses, 
SOS torches, and if the scroungers were particularly 
shameless, pilots’ escape boots. 

Naturally, I was not worried about the monetary value 
of the various odds and ends that disappeared in this 
manner. What did concern me was the fact that security 
regulations were being flagrantly ignored and that these 


wholesale depredations made a mockery of my own 
attempts to keep our business hush-hush. I saw little point 
in warming my staff about the danger of careless talk. 
when dozens of outsiders were treating my office as a sort 
of help-yourself, don’t-pay gadget shop. I felt sure that 
some of these souvenir hunters were quite capable of 
trying to impress friends and relatives by showing them 
my top secret equipment; others would not be beyond 
losing some of it. Apart from anything else. this easygoing 
attitude infuriated me. 

Long before I had happened upon the burial ground. 
therefore. I had been searching for a suitable cache in 
which to house my more valuable material. together with 
reserve stocks of all fast-moving goods. The difficulty had 
been to find a place accessible to me but inaccessible to the 
rest of our headquarters staff. An underground vault on 
the edge of a cemetery that had not been used for seventy 
years would at least tend to discourage casual callers. 

At last my hide-out was ready for occupation. Cleverly 
camouflaged, with a flight of stone steps on the cemetery 
side as its onJy entrance, it blended perfectly with its 
surroundings. It was spacious and surprisingly well 
ventilated. There were only two snags. Lighting and 
heating had to be by oil. In spite of these drawbacks. my 
den was very dry, and when my oil heater was working, 
sufficiently warm even in the coldest weather. 

Little by little I carried out the transfer of floor covering, 
furniture, shelves and hundreds of escape devices to this 
unorthodox store-room. I went there only at night, whether 
I was depositing gadgets or taking them away, and always 
on my own. Frequently, when my day’s work was done. 
I would sneak away quietly to the vault toexperiment with 
some new contrivance, and there I would sit at my desk, 
alone among the dead, well into the small hours. Nobody. 
as I then thought, was aware of my underground activi- 
ties, and so I continued to operate beneath my oak, snug 
and undisturbed, right through to the end of the war. 


From, Official Secret, Clayton Hutton, 1960 
Sent by L.A. Thomas 


The conduits at Hampton Court Palace. As presented by 
BBC 2's, 'One Foot in the Past.' July 20 1995 


This short presentation demonstrated that Henry VIII's 
Palace at Hampton Court was surprisingly well ap- 
pointed with fresh water and sewers. 

The sewers dicharged into the Thames but fresh water 
was supplied through the Combe conduit. Spring water 
was collected in a lead tank and conveyed by lead pipes 
laid in the conduit to the Palace.The conduit was in- 
tended to be walkable and it is still walkable today. The 
reason was that the King's water supply needed to be 
monitored in case someone tned to poison it. 

There were also walkable tunnels under the kitchens 
for the disposal of waste. 

Cess pits were emptied by ‘gong scourers' but there was 
the Great House of Easement - a two storey building 
equipped with planks and holes to sit on. A large number 


of the extensive staff could relieve themselves at the same 
time with no privacy at all. A water conduit system 
coveyed the sewage to the Thames but one wonders about 
the sole woman employed - Henry VIII didn't really like 
women. 


Letter to the editor 
Preservation of Aldwych Tube Station 


As many members of Sub.Bnit. will know, it has now 
been over a year since the closure of Aldwych tube 
station and London Underground Limited have still to 
find a practical and renumerative use for this site. I 
cannot help thinking that an exciting opportunity has 
been presented by this situation for the creation of a 
museum dedicated to the history and operation of the 
London Underground. Using the station building, 
platforms and tunnels in this way would provide 
London with something unique: a heritage centre 
exclusively concerned with the display and interpreta- 
tion of Underground railway exhibits in one place and 
under one roof. It would also make the most of a 
historic but redundant site 1n a prime tourist area close 
to the existing London Transport Covent Garden 
Museum (which would itself benefit from the extra 
space made available by the transfer of its Under- 
ground exhibits to the Aldwych). As added attractions, 
there could be a vintage bus service linking the two 
Sites or even restoration of the tube service from 
Holborn using historic stock to bring visitors directly 
into the museum. There are many other interesting and 
creative possibilities, all of which could be incorpo- 
rated whilst retaining the character, atmosphere and 
original features of the station. 

If any other members feel as strongly as I do that 
this could be a really innovative and worthwhile 
project with much potential, could I please urge them 
to write in support of these proposals to Peter Ford, 
Chairman of London Underground Limited, at 55 
Broadway. London, SWIH OBD; and to Sam Mullins, 
Director of the London Transport Museum, 39 Wel- 
lington Street, Covent Garden. London, WC2E 7BB. 

In the event that LUL feel unable to consider or 
proceed with such a scheme, then it is proposed to 
implement a serious feasibilty study into the possibility 
of acquinng the Aldwych site and setting up the 
museum with the help of both private and public 
funding. 

I would be very pleased to hear from anyone who 
would like to support or be involved with this cam- 
paign. 

Yours sincerely 

Nick Gilman 

Aldwych Station Museum Campaign 
4 St John’s Close 

Mill Lane 

South Chailey 

LEWES 

East Sussex 

BN8 4AX 


Tel: 01273 400872 


The Defence of Britain 


This project was launched this year by a consortium of 
societies and bodies including Department of National 
Heritage. The objective is to complete a survey of 20th 
century defences within five years. Representatives of 
Sub. Brit. travelled tothe Imperial War Museum's Duxford 
Airfield to discuss participation with the Project Coordi- 
nator, Jim Earle and the Field Coordinator John Hellis. 
John Hellis is now a Sub. Brit. member. 

The chief way to participate in the project is to enrol 
using an application form. If there is no form included 
with this newsletter contact M. Tadd if you are interested. 
Volunteers are asked to complete a simple recording form 
for sites which attract their interest. It would obviously 
be useful if Sub. Brit. members who participate know of 
other members who are involved. Therefore forwarding 
your name tothe editor for listing in Sub. Brit. newsletters 
would be appreciated. 

Central to the project is. 20th Century Defences in 
Britain. An Introductory Guide .Council for British 
Archaeology. 1995. 145pp. (FromCBA., 111 Walmgate, 
York, YO! 2UA. £6 + 50p p+p) You could happily record 
sites without buying this book but your recording will be 
much better as a result of using it and perhaps, more 
importantly you will find the book stimulating and inspir- 
ing 

The book concentrates on WWII sites although there is 
a final brief section on Cold War sites. It is a very easy to 
read book and although composed for practical field work 
purposes it is enjoyable to read in its own right. All terms 
used are carefully explained. 

Part one includes hints on sources of evidence and 

materials and construction techniques used in defence 
installations. If you wish to undertake documentary re- 
search, 'sources of evidence’ is essential reading - and it 
1s down to earth, describing the pit-falls in such research 
and pointing out that when working in an archive only 
pencils not pens should be used - and don't forget a pencil 
sharpener. 
It is not expected of volunteers that they measure sites. 
The book says archaeological research is not ‘stamp 
collecting’. A site function should be understood in a wide 
context including its relationship to other sites. 

Part Two is a comprehensive summary of the defence 
systems. These are: ROC posts and centres. acoustic 
detection. radar, anti-aircraft guns. searchlights, bal- 
loons, decoys. air-raid shelters, ARP centres. pillboxes, 
anti-tank blocks and ditches, petroleum warfare, coast 
batteries and airfields. 

The book concludes with a list of useful addresses and 
an interesting select bibliography. 


UNDERGROUND ANCIENT MONUMENTS 


The following is extracted from... 


Department of the Environment, 1978. List of Ancient Monuments in England as at 31 December 1977. 7th edn. 


Department of the Environment: 3 volumes 


{This entry also appears under Lancashire] 


Description 


Kirkhead Cave 

St. Constantine's 
Cells (Wetheral 
Caves) & rock-cut 
Roman Inscription. 
Ice-house at 
Townley Hall 


Worsley Canal 
Tunnel entrance 


Castle Hill Cave 
Dog Holes Cave, 
Warton Crag 


Ice-house 
at Townley Hall 


Parish 


Lower Allithwaite 
Wetheral 


Burnley 


Worsley 


Halton with Aughton 
Warton 


Burnley 


[Thie entry is also listed (erroneously) under Cumbria] 


County 
& Country Number Category 
1. Northern England 
Cleveland - Noentnes 
Cumbria 
23 Cave 
291 RR 
411 OSSB 
Durham - Noentries 
Greater Manchester 
17 IM 
Humberside - Noentries 
Lancashire 
13 Cave 
84 Cave 
163 OSSB 
Merseyside 
2 Cave 
Northumberland - No entries 
North Yorkshire 
330 Cave 
296 Cave 
324 Cave 
290 Cave 


South Yorkshire - No entries 
Tyne and Wear - No entries 


Castle Hill Cave 


Kinsey Cave 
Giggleswick Scar 
Doukey Bottom 
Cave, near Kilnsey 
Jubilee Cave 
Langcliffe Scar 
Victoria Cave 
Langcliffe Scar 


Newton 
le Willows 


Giggleswick 
Hawkswick 
Langcliffe 


Langcliffe 


NGR 


SD 391756 
NY 467534 


SD 852309 


SD 748005 


SD 499648 
SD 483731 


SD 852309 


SD 596961 


SD 804656 
SD 951688 
SD 838655 


SD 839649 


County 
& Country Number 


West Yorkshire 
475 

2 Southern England 
Avon 

28 

116 


136 
163 


Berkshire - No entries 


Cornwall 
189 


484 


80 
Devon 
603 
602 


201 
437 


696 


182 


Dorset 
26 


44 

East Sussex 
382 

111 


183 


Category 


OSSB 


BMMM 


CF 


OSSB 
OSSB 


BMMM 


BMMM 


BMMM 


Cave 
Cave 
Cave 
OSSB 
OSSB 


OSSB 


EB 


OSSB 


OSSB 


Description. 


Medieval Ironstone 
pits S of Bentley 
Grange 


Druid Stoke 

burial chamber, 
Stoke Bishop 
Bristol Castle 
(vaulted chamber) 
Vault in High Street 
Medieval vaults 

N of St. Peter's 
Church 


Burial chamber 

1/4 mile NE of Lesquite 
Chambered round 
barrow N of 

The Hurlers 

(Rillaton Barrow) 
Pawton burial 

chamber 360 yds 

NW of Haycrook 


The Old Grotto 
Dyer's Wood 
Ashhole Cavern 
Brixham 

Kent's Cavern 
Medieval undercroft 
in churchyard 
The Coal Vaults 
Royal William 
Victualling Yard 
Underground 
Passages 


Cerne Abbey (site of), 
Including the gate- 
house, guest house 
and wine cellar 
Town Cellar 


Flint mines 
Medieval Crypt, 
Church Street 
Iron mine pits at 
Tugmore Shaw 
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Parish 


Emley 


Bristol 


Bristol 


Bristol 
Bristol 


Lanivet 


Linkinhorne 


St. Breock 


Torbryan 
Torquay 


Torquay 
Broad Clyst 


East 
Stonehouse 


Exeter 


Cerne Abbas 


Poole 


Wilmington 
Seaford 


Hartfield 


NGR 


SE 269131 


ST 560762 


ST 592734 


ST 588731 
ST 591731 


SX 071627 


SX 260719 


SW 966696 


SX 817674 
SX 938567 


SX 935641 
SX 981974 


SX 461534 
SX 462534 


SX 923938 


ST 666014 


SZ 008903 


TQ 544035 
TV 482999 


TQ 458372 


County 
& Country Number 


166 


Greater London 


140 


48 


54 
27 


60 


92a 
92b 
92¢ 
56 


Hampshire 
455 


242 


196 
187 


188 


189 


298 


193 


429 


184 
456 


335 


337 


194 


Category 


OSSB 


OSSB 


OSSB 
OSSB 


OSSB 


OSSB 


OSSB 


OSSB 


OSSB 


CF 


OSSB 
OSSB 


OSSB 


OSSB 


OSSB 


OSSB 


OSSB 


OSSB 


OSSB 


OSSB 


OSSB 


OSSB 


Description 


Barn and cellar 
in Rectory Lane, 
Winchelsea 


Pumping engine 
house for Brunel's 
Thames Tunnel 
Conduit head 
Eltham, Woolwich 
Eltham Palace Hall 
West Grove 
Conduit House 
Brick reservoir 
300 yds SW of 
Gallows conduit 
Coombe 

Coombe conduit, 
Coombe 

Gallows Conduit, 
Combe 

Ivy conduit, 
Combe 

Tudor wine cellar, 
Whitehall 


Flint mines near 
Martin's Clump 
Norman vault of 
the Castle 

Conduit head 
Conduit House 
Commercial Road 
Vaults on W. side, 
French Street 

Vault under school 
playground, 

French Street 

Vault SW of 
Gloucester Square 
Vault in High Street 
opposite Gloucester 
Square 

Vault S. of junction _ 
of High Street and 
Castle Way 
Lankester's vault 
High Street 

Vault adjoining 
St.Michael's Church 
Vault under 

St. Michael's 

Parish Hall. 

St. Michael's Square 


Vault under 8 St. Michael's 


Square 
Vault under 11 St. 
Michael's Square 
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Parish 


Icklesham 


Southwark 


Greenwich 


Greenwich 
Greenwich 


NGR 


TQ 903173 


TQ 352798 


TQ 437742 


TQ 429740 
TQ 387769 


Kingston-upon-Thames TQ 199700 


Kingston-upon-Thames TQ 205699 


Kingston-upon-Thames TQ 200702 


Kingston-upon-Thames TQ 202701 


Westminster 


Over Wallop 
Southampton 


Southampton 
Southampton 


Southampton 


Southampton 


Southampton 


Southampton 


Southampton 


Southampton 
Southampton 


Southampton 


Southampton 


Southampton 


TQ 304799 


SU 251388 
SU 420110 


SU 413127 
SU 416123 


SU 420113 


SU 420110 


SU 418113 


SU 421110 


SU 420112 


SU 418112 
SU 419112 


SU 419113 


SU 419113 


SU 417142 


County 
& Country Number 


195 


68 


190 


480 


Isle of Wight - 
Kent 
278 


253 
173 
64 

174 
187 
303 
265 
99 


Somerset 
470 


Surrey 
61 
166 


78 


West Sussex 
46 


190 


87 


99 


Category 


OSSB 


OSSB 


OSSB 


OSSB 


No Entries 


CF 


OSSB 


CF 
OSSB 


OSSB 


2 


Z 


Descnption_ 


Vault at corner of 
St. Michael's Square 
and West Street 


The Undercroft 
Simnel Street 
Quilter's and 
adjoining vaults, 
S High Street 
Vault under Head 
Post Office 


World War II 
underground 
operational post 
580 yards SW 
of Chapel Farm 
Chatham Fort 
Horsted 
Archcliffe Fort 
Dover castle (part) 
Mote's Bulwark 
Western Heights 
fortifications 
Fort Halstead 
Conduit house 
NE of Victoria 
Married quaters 
Vault on site of 
old Guildhall 


Pen Pitts quern 
Quarries, SE of 
Hart Hill 


Reigate Castle 

Medieval undercroft 
at 72-74 High Street 
Medieval undercroft 


between West Street and 


Slipshoe Street 


Flint mines, 
Harrow Hill 
Prehistoric 
flint mine 
Long Down 
Flint mine on 
Church Hill 
Tolmare flint 
mine 
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Parish 


Southampton 


Southampton 


Southampton 


Southampton 


Burmarsh 


Chatham 
Dover 

Dover 

Dover 

Dover 

Dunton Green 
Canterbury 


Canterbury 


Penselwood 


Reigate 
Guilford 


Reigate 


Angmering 


Eastham 


Findon 


Findon 


NGR 


SU 418112 


SU 418114 


SU 421110 


SU 420114 


TR 072314 


TQ 756656 
TR 316403 
TR 325418 
TR 326415 
TR 312408 
TQ 499592 
TR 159585 


TR 150577 


ST 766315 


TQ 252504 
SU 996444 


TQ 250504 


TQ 082101 


SU 932093 


TQ 113084 


TQ 110087 


County 


& Country Number Category 
47 FM 
Wiltshire - No entries 

3. East Anglia and The Midlands 
Bedfordshire - No entries 
Buckinghamshire - No entries 
Cambnidgeshire 

35 OSSB 
Cheshire 

13 RR 
Derbyshire 

152 Cave 
69 Cave 
16 Cave 
73 Cave 
237 Cave 
233 IM 
Essex 

131 OSSB 
Gloucestershire 

350 OSSB 
Hereford and Worces- 

ter 

143 Cave 
Hertfordshire 

7 Cave 
Leicestershire - No entnes 
Lincolnshire - No entnes 
Norfolk 

66 CS 
289 OSSB 
309 OSSB 
304 OSSB 
Northamptonshire - No entries 
Nottinghamshire 

161 Cave 
42 Cave 
155 Cave 
157 Cave 
146 OSSB 


Description 


Flint mine on Blackpatch 
Hill 


Hobson's Conduit 


Edgar's Cave and 
Figure of Minerva 


Harboro Cave 
Creswell Crags, 
Pinhile (?) Cave 
Upper Langwith, 
Langwith Hassett 
Cave 

Creswell Crags 
Mother Grundy's 
Parlour 

Robin Hood's Cave 
Magpie Mine 


Deneholes in 
Hangmans Wood 


Scriven's Conduit 


King Arthur's cave 


The Cave 


Grimes Grave 


Medieval vaults 
under Howard 

Street South 
Medieval undercroft, 
19-21 Bedford Street 
Medieval undercroft 
in Cowgate Street 


Church Hole Cave, 
Boat House cave, 
Creswell Crags 
Rock cut houses N 
Castle Boulevard 
Caves at Dury Hill 
Cellar under 

8 Castle Gate 
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Parish 


Patching 


Cambridge 


Chester 

Brassington 

Elmton 

Scarn Cliffe 
Whitweil 

Whitwell 
Ashford-in-the-Water 
Thurrock 


Gloucester 


Whitchurch 


Royston 


NGR 


TQ 094088 


TL 452575 


SJ 406656 
SK 243552 
SK 532741 
SK 519696 
SK 534744 
SK 534742 
SK 172682 
TQ 631794 


SO 843189 


SO 545156 


TL 360408 


Weeting with Broomhill TL 812900 


Great Yarmouth 


Norwich 


Norwich 


Holbeck 
Holbeck 


Nottingham 


Nottingham 
Nottingham 


TL 819896 


TG 526073 


TG 230087 


TG 234094 


SK 534741 
SK 537742 


SK 564393 


SK 574395 
SK 572397 


County 


& Country Number Category Description Parish NGR 

Oxfordshire - No entnes 

Salop (Shropshire) 

61 Cave Caratacus's Church Stretton SO 478953 
(? Caractacus's) 
Cave 

132 Cave Kynaston's Cave Great Ness SJ 385193 

Staffordshire 

35 Cave Elderbush Wetton SK 099549 

Suffolk 

Warwickshire 

95 OSSB Guy's Cliffe Guy's Cliffe SP 293667 


House, rock cut 


chambers 
West Midlands - No entries 


Table prepared by P.W. Sowan 


Recording 
(Future editions of the newsletter will list underground 


sites which have been recorded with photos, measure- 
ments, inventories plans etc.) 


1. Underground quarries at Coombe Down Bath now 
known as Firs mine and Byfield mine. D. Pollard. See 
Secretary's newsletter no. 14 

2. Plough Lane tunnels, Beddington, Surrey. M.Tadd. 
Cave and Quarry, Research and Activity Report of 
Wealden Cave and Mine Society, Issue 3, 1993. Photos 
Nick Catford . 

3. Sackville College well East Grinstead, W. Sussex. P. 
Burgess. Cave and Quarry, Research and Activity Report 
of Wealden Cave and Mine Society, Issue 3, 1993. 


4. The Hermitage tunnels, Woking, Surrey. P. Burgess. 


Cave and Quarry, Research and Activity Report of 


Wealden cave and Mine Society, Issue 3, 1993. 
5. Subsidence 42 Barrowfield Road, Oxted, Surrey. 
P. Burgess 


Cave and Quarry, Research and Activity Report of 


Wealden cave and Mine Society, Issue 3, 1993. 


6. Bletchingley Place drains. Place Farm, Bletchingley, 
Surrey. P. Burgess. Cave and Quarry, Research and 
Activity Report of Wealden cave and Mine Society, Issue 


3, 1993. 


7. The Hermitage Well Bletchingley, Surrey. P. Bur- 
gess. Cave and Quarry, Research and Activity Report of 
Wealden cave and Mine Society, Issue 3, 1993. 

8. Tunnel at Pendell House. Bletchingley. M. Tadd. 


Cave and Quarry, Research and Activity Report of 
Wealden cave and Mine Society, Issue 3, 1993. 


9. Underground quarry workings, Selborne, Hamp- 
shire, M.Tadd. Cave and Quarry, Research and 
Activity Report of Wealden cave and Mine Society, 
Issue 3, 1993. 


10. Possible ice-house at Pendell Court School, 
Bletchingley, Surrey. M. Tadd. Unpublished 
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11. Tunnel at old Gatwick airport, Sussex. M. Tadd. 
Unpublished. Photos N. Catford. 
12. Kingsway Telephone Exchange, London. M. Tadd. 


Unpublished. Photos. N. Catford 

13. Bishopsgate railway vaults, at site of former goods 
yard, London. Field notes but no plan. M. Tadd. 
Unpublished. Photos N. Catford 

14 Air-raid shelters Redhill Aerodrome, Surrey. M. 
Tadd. Unpublished. Photos. N. Catford. 

15. Air-raid shelters Tunnel Road. Reigate, Surrey. 
M.Tadd. Wartime plan and associated letters from 
WWII users of Reigate WWII air-raid shelters in- 
cluded. Photos and video N. Catford. Defence of 
Britain form completed. 

16 Air-raid shelters, Redhill Station, Surrey. Position 
only noted. Defence of Britain form completed. M. 
Tadd 


17. Victorian cab drivers tunnel and air-raid shelters 
under Brighton Station . Field notes. M. Tadd. Unpub- 
lished. 


18. Coulsdon Air-raid shelter. Field notes. M. Tadd. 
Unpublished. Photos N. Catford. 

19. Pendell Camp, Bletchingley, Surrey. Former cold- 
war AA control centre. Field notes M. Tadd but expert 
infomation and retrieved sentnes registers held by 
John Hams. Photos N. Catford 

20. Ice-house and air-raid shelters Convent of Sacred 
Heart, Epsom, Surrey. Notes and sketches by M. Tadd, 
B. Tadd. Photos by N. Catford. Ice-house published by 
Nonsuch Antiquarian Soc. 


Books available for borrowing fom B. Tadd for postage 
costs. 
1. Speleolog. 1992-1993, Zagreb, Croatia. Mostly in 


Serbo-Croat about caving but some English. 


2. Fort Eben-Emael, Rene Vliegen. Describes how 
arguable the strongest fortress in the world fell to the 
Germans within a few hours in Belgium in 1940. 


Cave Art 


A new French cave was discovered on Christmas day 
1994 in the Valley of the Ardeche, near Vallon-Pont- 
d'Arc. This adds to the stock of cave art since about 130 
line drawings were found to be present. French cave art 
usually depicts a large proportion of horses and bison, in 
this cave bison are rare but fiercer animals such as lions, 
bears and rhinoceroses are depicted. Information is avail- 
able on Internet. (http://www.culture.fr/gvpda. htm) 
The Shire book on cave art , Cave Art, Andrew J. 
Lawson, Shire Archaeology, appeared in 1991 but is here 
reviewed since it fills a gap in Sub. Brit. literature. 

In 1879 cave paintings were discovered at Altermira in 
Spain by Sautuola, a local landowner. Sautuola believed 
the paintings to be prehistoric in date but this was 
repudiated by the establishment who suggested forgery. 
However from 1895 paintings in other caves were discov- 
ered by excavation and when it became clear that some of 
these were sealed with palaeolithic deposits, as deter- 
mined by flint tools and bone objects buried in the 
deposits, the palaeolithic age of the caves themselves 
could not be doubted. Since that time there has been a 
deliberate effort to discover more such caves with the 
result that a large number, mostly in limestone regions 
of Northern Spain and Southern France, are now known. 
More refined methods of dating have been used and these 
cave paintings are now known to date to the Upper 
Palaeolithic period between 35.000 BC to 10,000 BC. 
The cave artists would have been modern man, homo 
Sapiens. 

These cave painting are now recognised as one of the 
most important discoveries in archaeology and have been 
the subject of scholarship, research and interpretation. 
The Frenchmen Breuil and Leroi-Gourhan spent their 
working lives trying to relate styles of drawing to period 
of time. Inevitable ceremonial or religious purposes have 
been assigned to the production of the drawings - why 
would palaeolithic people crawl into remote, dark and 
dangerous cramped spaces without strong motivation? 
Also the limitation on the number of different animals 
depicted in the drawings remains puzzling. Only a small 
proportion of the local fauna is represented. The author 
concludes we really don't understand cave art. 

This is a very well written book and two of the caves are 
described in detail. The locations of some cave sites are 
listed but the author points out that relatively few people 
have actually visited any of these caves, since quite 
rightly, there are severe limitations on numbers. 

It is tempting to be iconoclastic about the subject. The 
number of paintings actually extant from the 25,000 year 
period is statistically too insignificant to draw any conclu- 
sions. 

And is it art or mere decoration? Sub. Brit. members 
know that underground structures are frequently deco- 
rated with drawings and paintings showing various de- 
grees of skill. Some of the continental underground 
places are decorated with exceptional skill but the 
products show no artistic merit other than that of the 
fairground. Evidence is not forthcoming to demonstrate 
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palaeolithic cave paintings are in an any better class. 

The lack of diversity in the animal species depicted is 
no more surprising than that exhibited by, for example, 
by relatively recent graffiti in the Baron's cave Reigate. 
Despite every day contact with cats, dogs, rats etc. our 
recent forefathers elected to inscribe largely only horses 
on the walls. 

Why should it be surprising that palaeolithic people 
inconvenienced themselves by crawling into remote re- 
gions of caves and then scrawled unoriginal (25,000 years 
of almost the same drawings) graffiti? That's what some 
cavers do today. 

Why should we be surprised that sexual parts of the 
body were scrawled on walls in confined dark places by 
palaeolithic man? Been to any dark dismal and cramped 
public lavatory lately? 

A further interesting view is provided by The Guardian 
Weekend , July 1995. The people of the Upper Douro 
valley Portugal are poor and to attract tourists they have 
proclaimed that the town Vila Nova is the 'almond tree 
and the cave art capital of the nation.’ They have a point. 
So far 17 kilometres of the river valley have been sur- 
veyed and has revealed 'the largest open-air old stone age 
art site in the world.' And it seems that ‘cave art’ is 
included. If this is confirmed, theories that cave art was 
for some special ceremonial purpose in a private secluded 
place fall apart. Palaeolithic man was a hunter-gatherer, 
who lived in the open air and loved to draw. He was skilful 
but he was as superficial and as dirty minded as we are 
today. 

Unfortunately the Douro valley is to be subjected to a 
hydroelectric scheme and the rock engravings are likely 
to disappear under flood water. The Guardian gives a 
confused story as to why the world has so far known 
nothing of this. It appears that there has been political 
intrigue and excessive secrecy in archaeological circles. 

Cave art - it's something found outside caves and is not 
artistic! 


Comwall 


Dave Smart has sent some interesting photos of hulls and 
ice-houses in Comwall. Dave is also willing to show 
members one or two sites in Cornwall. 


Comwall is legendary for tin and copper mines and the 
Trevithick Trust will take parties around the submarine 
cable tunnels at Porthkernow. Add one or two military/ 
radar sites and we should be thinking of a Cornish Study 
Weekend in 1998. (Kent is proposed for 1997 and The 
Cotswolds for 1996.) 


Newsletters of Subterranae Bntannica are published by the committee of 
Subterranea Bnitannica. Original articles, book reviews, press cuttings, 
extracts from books and journals. letters to the editor etc. are welcomed. 
However the editor reserves the right not to publish material without giving 
a reason. 


Subterranea Britannica and the editor do not necessarily agree with any 
views expressed and cannot check the accuracy of material sent in. 


Z 






Scare \|:300 


Fig. 1 Stephenson's winding engine vaults, Camden, London. 


Euston, London's first main-line railway terminus was opened in 1837 for the London and Birmingham Railwav. 
Robert Stephenson had planned for the terminus to be at Camden Town in 1833 and the change in plan meant that 
trains had to be hauled up the severe gradient from Euston to Camden by a continuous cable. Power for this cable 
was supplied by two 60-hp Maudslay and Field engines sited underground. This continued until 1844 by which 
time locomotives had become more powerful. The brick vaults associated with the cable winding engine are extant, 
albeit waterlogged and almost forgotten 
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